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NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  RELATION 

TO 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION 

An  Address  Given  by 
Francis  H.  Buffum 

Before  Both  Branches  of  the  Legislature 
February  11,  1937 


Delivered  before  a  joint  convention  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Legislature,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Sesquicentennial  Commission,  as  authorized  by  a  con- 
current resolution  of  January  27,  1937,  as  follows: 

"That,  The  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 
New  Hampshire  at  the  request  of  the  Sesquicentennial 
Commission  for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  in  joint  con- 
vention make  observance  of  Lincoln's  Birthday  under  date 
of  February  11,  1937:  that  at  that  time  the  Legislature 
act  as  host  to  the  Sesquicentennial  Commission  for  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Executive  Department  and 
general  public,  to  properly  observe  the  birthday,  and  the 
contribution  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  adoption  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  President: 

We  are  here  today  to  memorialize  the  128th  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  New  Hampshire's  part  in  the  adop- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Since 
brevity  marked  the  words  of  both  the  man  and  the  docu- 
ment, let  us  emulate  that  virtue  in  our  commemoration  of 
them. 


Briefly  then,  what  are  the  salient,  historical  facts  on 
which  must  rest  whatever  of  pride  we  may  justly  take  in 
New  Hampshire's  part  in  this  great  National  drama? 

Turning  back  the  pages  of  our  history  to  the  year  1781, 
and  glancing  through  them  to  the  year  1788,  we  are  sharply 
reminded  of  the  weakness  of  our  government  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  This  has  well  been  called  the 
critical  period  in  American  history.  No  power  existed  in 
Congress  to  directly  enforce  its  decrees.  It  could  make 
requisitions ;  but  it  could  not  enforce  them.  The  states  re- 
mained sovereign,  and  refused  to  meet  the  assessments 
necessary  to  keep  the  Nation  solvent.  Unlike  the  sound 
financial  condition  of  our  own  state  today,  Your  Excellency, 
the  Federal  Government  could  not  even  pay  the  interest  on 
foreign  debts.  The  United  States  lost  its  slight  prestige 
abroad.  Dissatisfied  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  marched  on 
the  Capitol  with  graver  threat  than  has  since  been  felt  under 
similar  circumstances  in  Washington ;  and  the  Nation  drift- 
ed rapidly  toward  anarchy. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  George  Washing- 
ton, greatly  interested  in  the  devolpment  of  land  in  the 
Northwest,  induced  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
to  send  commissioners  to  confer  on  the  Potomac  River 
navigation.  Out  of  this  conference  grew  a  call  to  all  the 
thirteen  states  to  send  delegates  to  meet  at  Annapolis  in 
September  of  1786  to  deal  with  the  pressing  necessity  for 
revision  of  the  currency,  import  duties,  and  general  com- 
mercial regulations.  Delegates  from  only  five  of  the  nearest 
states  appeared;  but  so  urgent  was  the  need  for  immediate 
action  that  the  Annapolis  convention  issued  another  call, 
backed  by  the  co-operative  efforts  of  leaders  throughout 
the  Confederation.  In  response  to  this  call  all  the  states 
except  Rhode  Island  sent  delegates.  Seventy-two  delegates 
were  given  credentials.  Fifty-five  actually  attended;  and 
thirty-nine  remained  to  complete  their  colossal  task.  They 
met  at  the  State  House  in  Philadelphia  on  May  25  and 
adjourned  on  September  17. 


Alexis  De  Tocqueville,  the  great  French  commentator, 
has  the  following  to  say  in  regard  to  the  transition  from 
a  chaotic  Confederation  to  the  "more  perfect  Union"  under 
the  Constitution:  "It  is  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  a 
society  to  see  a  calm  and  scrutinizing  eye  turned  upon 
itself,  when  appraised  by  the  Legislature  that  the  wheels 
of  government  are  stopped ;  to  see  it  carefully  examine  the 
extent  of  the  field  and  patiently  wait  for  two  years  until 
a  remedy  was  discovered,  which  it  voluntarily  adopted, 
without  having  ever  wrung  a  tear  or  a  drop  of  blood  from 
mankind." 

Who  were  the  men  who  composed  that  Constitutional 
convention;  and  what  is  history's  appraisal  of  them?  Among 
others,  James  Madison  and  Roger  Sherman  were  there; 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Edmund  Randolph ;  Pinckney,  Wil- 
son, Dickinson,  Rutledge  and  Gouveneur  Morris.  Above 
all  others  towered  Benjamin  Franklin  and  George  Wash- 
ington. And  in  the  judgment  of  the  world  these  men,  in 
convention  assembled,  have  never  been  equalled  as  a  body 
for  practical  sagacity  and  political  wisdom. 

But  we  are  more  immediately  concerned  with  New 
Hampshire's  part  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and 
with  the  men  who  represented  us  at  the  Convention.  Of 
the  four  delegates  chosen — John  Langdon  and  John  Picker- 
ing of  Portsmouth,  Benjamin  West  of  Charlestown,  and 
Nicholas  Gilman  of  Exeter — only  Langdon  and  Gilman  at- 
tended.    They  arrived  in  Philadelphia  late  in  July. 

New  Hampshire  may  well  be  proud  of  her  delegates  to 
that  most  noted  of  political  assemblies.  John  Langdon,  born 
in  1740,  was  a  natural  leader  of  men.  Four  months  before 
"the  shot  heard  'round  the  world"  was  fired  at  Lexington 
and  Concord  he,  with  other  bold  spirits,  took  100  barrels 
of  powder  and  arms  from  the  fort  at  New  Castle  and  hid 
them,  it  is  said,  in  a  church  basement  in  Durham. 
There  is  a  direct  descendant  of  one  of  those  men  here 
today. 
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In  1777,  when  Langdon  was  speaker  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Assembly,  and  when  Fort  Ticonderoga  had 
fallen,  and  Burgoyne  was  driving  down  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain  in  an  attempt  to  cut  New  England  and  New  York 
off  from  the  southern  states,  Langdon  rose  in  the  Assembly 
and  offered  $3,000  in  money,  $3,000  more  to  be  raised  on 
his  plate,  and  whatever  his  70  hogsheads  of  Tobago  rum 
might  bring.  It  was  with  this  sum  that  General  John  Stark 
raised  a  brigade  of  volunteers,  crushed  the  British  at  Ben- 
nington, and  helped  complete  the  task  of  thwarting  Bur- 
goyne at  Saratoga.  In  the  course  of  his  brilliant  career 
John  Langdon  was  in  turn  President  and  Governor  of  the 
state,  New  Hampshire's  first  Senator  in  Congress,  and  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Nicholas  Gilman  was  adjutant  of  the  Third  New  Hamp- 
shire Volunteers  throughout  the  Revolutionary  War.  In 
1804  he  was  President  of  the  State  Senate;  and  was  later 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Such  were  the  men  who  represented  this  state  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention ;  and  it  is  their  names,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  are  signed  immediately  under  that  of  George 
Washington  on  the  document  whose  sesquicentennial  we 
observe  here  this  morning. 

By  the  terms  of  the  document  itself  it  required  the  rati- 
fication of  nine  states  to  make  the  Federal  Constitution 
operative.  New  Hampshire  called  her  Constitutional  Con- 
vention at  Exeter  on  February  13,  1788.  An  informal 
canvass  of  the  delegates  there  disclosed  a  majority  in  op- 
position to  ratification.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
delegates  who,  of  themselves,  were  favorably  inclined,  had 
been  instructed  by  their  constituents  to  vote  "no."  Hence, 
it  was  decided  to  avoid  defeat  by  adjourning  with  time  for 
re-consideration  throughout  the  state. 

The  Convention  met  again  at  Concord,  and  on  the  21st 
of  June  ratified  the  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  57  to  47. 
It  is  said  that  some  wily  Federalist,  playing  the  part  of 


genial  host,  entertained  four  opponents  of  ratification  at 
dinner  while  the  vote  was  being  taken. 

New  Hampshire  completed  her  part  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  in  time  to  enjoy  the  accidental  honor  of 
being  the  ninth  state  to  ratify,  and  hence  the  one  to  mark 
the  change  from  the  old  Confederation  to  the  new  Union. 

With  that  chapter  closed  we  again  turn  the  pages  of 
American  constitutional  history.  Let  us  pause  a  moment 
as  we  reach  the  date  of  January  26,  1830.  Again  New 
Hampshire  is  in  the  field;  now  to  defend  the  great  charter 
in  whose  adoption  she  played  so  creditable  a  part.  It  is 
her  greatest  son,  Daniel  Webster,  who  speaks.  He  has 
risen  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  reply  to 
Senator  Robert  Y.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  who,  a  few 
days  before  first  gave  effective  voice  to  the  doctrine  of 
nullification.  Although  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts  now, 
he  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  and  we  claim  him  for  our 
own.  Never,  we  like  to  believe,  has  any  man  of  ancient  or 
modern  times  surpassed  him  in  the  eloquence  there  ex- 
pressed. It  may  calmly  be  assumed  that  his  effort,  that 
day,  postponed  for  many  a  year  the  sight  he  prayed  to  be 
spared — his  country,  drenched  in  fraternal  blood. 

Webster  could  postpone  the  conflict;  he  could  not  avert 
it.  It  fell  to  other  hands,  and  those  quite  the  greatest  that 
the  world  has  seen  among  the  civil  rulers  of  men,  to  heal 
in  the  blood  of  an  irrepressible  conflict,  the  wounds  of 
disunion,  and  having  healed  these  wounds,  to  place  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  as  guardian  of  the  Constitution,  a  son  of 
New  Hampshire,  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase.  Today 
another  son,  Harlan  F.  Stone,  sits  as  a  member  of  that 
Court. 

In  1860  Abraham  Lincoln  emerged  from  sectional  ob- 
scurity. In  his  campaign  for  the  United  States  Senate  he 
had  been  heard  and  measured  by  his  fellow  countrymen 
of  Illinois  and  the  Middle  West.  He  had  met  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  there  in  the  great  Freeport  debates  and  was  even 
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then  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with.  Then,  in  response  to  a 
growing  interest  in  him  throughout  the  East  and  an  in- 
vitation from  New  York  to  speak  there,  he  turned  toward 
New  England. 

Destiny  rode  east  with  Lincoln.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  he  could  not  have  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  if 
New  England  had  not  had  the  chance  to  take  his  measure. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  far-reaching  con- 
sequences of  seemingly  trivial  circumstance.  Perhaps  no 
other  man  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  ever  guided 
toward  an  office  of  equal  service  to  mankind,  so  distinctly 
his  to  fill,  as  was  this  great  American  whose  128th  anni- 
versary we  commemorate  here  today.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Kentucky  frontier  one  accurate  shot  by  Abraham 
Lincoln's  uncle  had  killed  an  Indian  who  had  stooped  to 
snatch  the  father  of  the  future  President.  Years  later — 
in  1847 — Lincoln  sat  in  Congress  within  four  seats  of  Amos 
Tuck  of  Exeter.  It  may  well  have  been,  as  Judge  El  win 
L.  Page  suggests  in  his  excellent  work  on  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  New  Hampshire/'  that  the  friendship  which  there 
began  between  Tuck  and  Lincoln  induced  the  latter  to  send 
his  son  Robert  east  to  Harvard;  and  when  he  had  failed 
to  pass  the  entrance  examinations  there;  to  Philips  Exeter 
Academy  for  a  year  of  preparation.  Robert  Lincoln  him- 
self declared  that  his  flunk  at  Harvard  made  his  father 
President. 

Sober  consideration  seems  to  sustain  this  opinion ;  for  the 
evidence  indicates  that  Lincoln  came  East  to  see  his  son, 
and  to  learn  at  first  hand  how  he  was  getting  on  in  school, 
rather  than  to  engage  in  a  political  campaign.  The  $200 
received  from  those  in  New  York  who  sponsored  his  trip 
appears  to  have  been  a  happy  means  to  that  end. 

Lincoln  visited  and  spoke  in  three  of  the  New  England 
States — Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire. 
His  first  appearance  on  an  Eastern  platform  was  at  Cooper 
Union,  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  February  29.    There 
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he  faced  the  most  exacting  audience  likely  to  meet  on 
American  soil  for  such  an  occasion.  How  he  met  it,  forms 
one  of  the  most  significant  chapters  of  American  history. 
His  address  had  been  painstakingly  prepared.  It  was  not 
a  political  harangue ;  not  a  partisan  speech ;  not  a  plea  for 
the  support  of  party  policies.  It  was  a  masterful,  profound 
and  statesmanlike  exposition  of  United  States  government 
as  affected  by  slavery.  It  is  not  for  us  to  pause  here — 
to  spend  time  in  an  extended  appraisal  of  that  effort.  But 
since  it  revealed  Lincoln  to  the  East  for  the  first  time  in 
something  approaching  his  true  stature,  and  sounded  the 
keynote  to  which  all  of  his  New  Hampshire  addresses  were 
attuned,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  pausing  an  instant  to 
view,  with  renewed  wonder,  that  strange  convincing  power 
that  this  genius  had  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
His  was  the  power  of  irrefutable  logic  and  the  resistless 
force  of  immutable  moral  principles. 

New  Hampshire  leaders  had  probably  learned  of  Lin- 
coln's proposed  visit  through  his  old  friend,  Amos  Tuck; 
and  they  lost  no  time  in  booking  him  for  addresses  at 
Concord,  Manchester,  Dover,  and  Exeter.  It  is  with  these 
public  appearances  and  the  no  less  important  personal  con- 
tacts with  political  leaders,  that  we  are  here  primarily 
concerned  even  though  Lincoln's  own  purpose  in  coming 
East  had  been  of  a  personal  and  family  nature. 

In  New  Hampshire  Lincoln  spoke  first  at  Concord,  at 
Phenix  Hall,  on  the  afternoon  of  March  1,  1860.  He  was 
met  here  by  Edward  H.  Rollins,  Nehemiah  G.  Ordway, 
William  E.  Chandler,  Benjamin  F.  Prescott,  Edward  E. 
Sturtevant  and  others.  He  visited  at  the  Court  House,  and 
met  Judge  Asa  Fowler,  and  doubtless  listened  to  the  case 
before  the  Court.  During  his  brief  stay  in  this  city  he 
made  his  headquarters  at  the  Phenix  Hotel. 

In  the  afternoon  Phenix  Hall  was  packed  when  Edward 
H.  Rollins  introduced  Lincoln;  although  the  weather  and 
roads  were  atrocious.     Those  who  heard  the  Illinois  rail- 
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splitter  on  that  occasion  noted  those  characteristics  with 
which  every  American  youngster  has  become  familiar.  The 
collar  and  necktie  all  awry,  the  hair  unkempt,  the  long  legs 
coiled  around  the  legs  of  his  chair,  the  slow,  awkward 
movement  of  both  body  and  mind  at  first;  and  above  all 
the  fading  out  of  the  first  impression  of  disappointment 
as  the  white-burning  mind  of  the  speaker  kindled  like 
material  within  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  men  heard 
their  own  judgment  given  back  to  them  with  the  weight 
of  additional  facts  and  the  force  of  intensified  conviction. 

We  may  not  linger  over  the  details  of  Lincoln's  four 
public  appearances  in  the  Granite  State.  At  Manchester, 
where  he  was  met  and  entertained  by  such  men  as  Ezekiel 
A.  Straw  and  Frederick  Smythe,  he  spoke  on  the  evening 
of  March  1  to  a  full  house  in  Smythe  Hall.  Here,  as  at 
Concord,  and  later  at  Dover  and  Exeter,  his  address  was 
in  substance  the  same  as  at  Cooper  Union. 

Unlike  men  of  secondary  greatness,  Lincoln  in  the  high- 
est sense  retained  the  simplicity  of  childhood.  He  never 
out-grew  a  naive  pride  in  his  height  of  six  feet,  four  inches. 
It  was  in  keeping  with  this  foible  that,  as  he  stepped  off 
the  train  at  Dover,  he  looked  about  for  some  one  to  match 
his  own  height.  Seeing  none  such,  he  remarked  that  there 
didn't  seem  to  be  any  tall  men  in  Dover.  But  he  was  quickly 
corrected  on  this  point.  Some  one  hunted  up  Deputy 
Sheriff  Edward  Barnard;  and  when  Lincoln  stood  back  to 
back  with  him  had  to  admit  Barnard  to  be  the  taller  by 
three  inches. 

At  the  end  of  five  days  Lincoln  had  completed  the  task 
that  an  inscrutable  Fate  had  assigned  him  here.  Five 
thousand  persons  had  heard  him  speak.  Most  significantly 
for  the  course  which  American  history  was  destined  to 
pursue,  he  had  met  and  impressed  a  group  of  leaders 
through  whom  New  Hampshire  came  to  know  and  to  follow 
him. 

Now    comes    the    Republican   National   Convention   at 
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Chicago.  William  H.  Seward,  John  C.  Fremont,  Salmon 
P.  Chase  and  others  are  candidates  for  the  presidential 
nomination.  Our  delegates  are  there  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Edward  H.  Rollins.  There  is  Benjamin  F.  Martin, 
George  Mathewson,  Amos  Tuck,  Aaron  H.  Craigin,  Wil- 
liam Haile,  Nathaniel  Hubbard,  F.  H.  Morgan,  Jacob  Ben- 
ton, and  J.  C.  Bean. 

Seward  is  considered  the  ablest  candidate;  but  thought 
by  many  to  be  unavailable  because  of  antagonism  toward 
him  by  a  decisive  minority.  In  the  meantime  the  friends 
of  Lincoln  have  been  working  shrewdly  and  tirelessly  for 
their  candidate.  The  balance  of  power  lies  in  the  hands 
of  New  England,  and  New  Hampshire  is  prepared  to  tip 
the  scales. 

The  audience  of  ten  thousand  in  the  Wigwam  is  tense 
with  excitement,  and  a  no  less  tense  crowd  mills  and  shouts 
outside.  The  balloting  begins ;  and  the  roll  of  states  begins 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with  Maine.  On  the  first  ballot 
Maine  casts  10  votes  for  Seward,  6  for  Lincoln;  New 
Hampshire  gives  1  for  Seward,  1  for  Freemont,  1  for 
Chase,  and  7  for  Lincoln.  On  the  second  ballot  Maine 
voted  as  at  first;  but  New  Hampshire  led  the  turn  to  Lin- 
coln by  giving  him  9  of  her  10  votes.  Vermont,  which 
had  voted  for  Collamer  on  the  first  ballot,  followed  New 
Hampshire  and  swung  her  delegation  in  line.  And  when, 
on  the  third  and  last  ballot,  New  Hampshire  had  cast  9 
votes  for  Lincoln,  Chairman  Edward  H.  Rollins  belatedly 
arose  and  announced  the  full  vote  of  10  from  the  Granite 
State  to  be  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 

We  may  be  pardoned,  I  think,  if  we  review  that  scene 
at  the  Chicago  Wigwam  with  no  small  measure  of  pride. 
As  New  Hampshire  announces  her  vote  there  for  America's 
Man  of  Destiny,  we  can  see  across  the  years  the  sky-light 
in  the  roof  open,  and  hear  the  tumultuous  shout  go  up 
from  the  waiting  crowds  outside  as  that  vote  is  announced. 

The  battle-torn  standards  in  the  hall  below  us  attest  this 
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state's  faith  in  those  things  which  led  our  fathers,  first  to 
elect  as  President,  and  then  to  follow  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  him  whom  we  honor  here  today. 

As  we  pause  to  pay  this  tribute  to  him,  and  to  memorial- 
ize the  150th  anniversary  of  that  instrument  for  whose 
preservation  he  gave  his  life,  do  we  stand  in  this  historic 
place  as  those  who  remember  a  glorious  past  and  gaze 
upon  an  ancient  and  venerated  document  whose  word  is 
old  and  whose  day  is  done;  or  do  we  stand  here  fronting 
the  future  with  a  charter  of  liberty,  native  in  its  origin, 
perennial  in  its  vitality,  and  susceptible  of  such  change  as 
the  times  demand? 

From  across  the  water  come  the  pronunciamentos  of 
European  dictators  who  strut  before  their  regimented  na- 
tionals and  declare,  with  the  finality  of  fools,  that 
Democracy's  dav  is  done. 

To  these — to  Hitler,  and  Mussolini,  and  Stalin — we  hurl 
back  the  challenge,  and  bid  them  note  that  Democracy,  in 
the  very  nature  of  man,  is  inevitable;  and  that  they  can 
no  more  permanently  stay  its  advance  than  they  can  stem 
the  ocean's  tide. 

It  has  been  said  that  institutions  are  the  lengthened 
shadows  of  great  men.  If  this  is  so,  and  if  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is,  as  the  consensus  of  the  world's  judgment  holds 
him  to  be,  the  greatest  man  since  Christ,  may  we  not  fairly 
assume  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 
which  he  was  so  closely  identified  has  in  it  the  promise  of 
life  commensurate  with  his  own?  As  he  embodied  in  him- 
self the  enduring  virtues  of  his  country,  so  he  found  in 
its  Constitution,  an  adequate  expression  of  its  genius  for 
self  government.  Great  as  was  his  service  when,  as  Edwin 
Markham  so  well  describes  in  poetic  form,  he  held  up  the 
rafters  of  the  Nation's  structure  when  rent  by  the  lightning 
of  disunion,  I  believe  he  serves  us  equally  today  in  the 
faith  which  we  may  reasonably  place   in  his  prescience; 
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faith  in  his  faith  in  the  American  way  of  life  as  embodied 
in  its  Constitution. 

Our  alloted  time  is  past.  We  have  restated  New  Hamp- 
shire's part  in  the  framing  and  maintenance  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  We  have  recalled  the  labors  of  John  Langdon 
and  Nicholas  Gilman  in  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia. 
We  have  seen  their  signatures  on  the  great  document  im- 
mediately under  that  of  George  Washington.  We  have 
noted  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne,  Lincoln's  fateful  visit  here 
in  1860,  the  great  Convention  at  Chicago,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  to  date. 

We  take  a  just  pride  in  this  historic  retrospect,  but  we 
may  not  leave  this  occasion  with  our  eyes  turned  to  the 
past.  We  have  been  made  guardians  of  a  great  heritage. 
We  dare  not  fail  to  preserve  and  foster  that  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  us,  and  through  us,  to  generations  yet 
unborn.  As  New  Hampshire  from  the  beginning  has  led 
in  the  van  among  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintainance  of  the  Constitution,  so  let  her  con- 
tinue to  lead  today;  and  let  those  who  would  undermine, 
let  those  who  would  subvert,  let  those  who  would  destroy 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  beware! 
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